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Roosevelt Outlines 
Plans to Congress 


Two Annual Messages Contain Many 
Recommendations for Recovery 
and Relief Legislation 


BUDGET TO REMAIN UNBALANCED 


Heavy Spending to Continue Un- 
til Private Business Fur- 
nishes More Jobs 


President Roosevelt has laid his pro- 
gram before Congress. He has presented 
to that body two messages, one the gen- 
eral message which he delivered in person, 
and the other his budget message, which 
was sent by messenger and read to the 
two houses. The general message defined 
quite clearly the goals which the president 
has in mind. It did not lay down a pro- 
gram of legislation specifying particular 
bills which should be introduced and en- 
acted. These more definite suggestions 
will be made later by the president in 
special messages. This annual address, de- 
livered as it was at the opening of the 
session, was rather a general statement of 
the president’s ideas as to the ends toward 
which the government should strive. It 
was specific on one point. It defined 
clearly the program of relief and public 
works (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, Jan- 
uary 7, 1935). 

The budget message was quite different. 
It contained specific information as to the 
amount of money the government is to 
spend during the next year and as to how 
the money is to be raised. The budget is 
a set of estimates covering the govern- 
ment’s plans for the raising and spending 
of money. It is prepared by the director 
of the budget. He makes estimates cover- 
ing the probable expenses by all depart- 
ments of the government. These esti- 
mates must then have the approval of the 
president. After he has approved them 
he sends them to Congress. 

Next Year’s Budget 

Congress is not obliged to pay any at- 
tention to the budget recommendations. 
It can appropriate money for whatever 
objects it sees fit. But a Congress which 
is disposed to heed advice from the presi- 
dent is likely, with minor exceptions, to 
follow the budget recommendations. That 
is why the publication of the budget fig- 
ures is considered an important event. 

One more fact about the budget shouid 
be understood before we take up a general 
discussion of the two messages. The plans 
which are now being made are not for 
the calendar year 1935. Plans have al- 
ready been made for the next six months. 
Appropriations have been made and the 
money is being spent. The last Congress 
made provision for expenditures up to the 
thirtieth of next June. The budget or set 
of recommendations which the president 
has just submitted to Congress is for the 
year which begins July 1, 1935, and ends 
June 30, 1936. Since this is the govern- 
ment’s bookkeeping year it is called the 
“fiscal” year and the fiscal year 1936 is the 
one which ends at the middle of the year 
1936. Now we are ready to take up the two 
messages and give each a very brief ex- 
amination. 

We shall consider first the recommenda- 
tions as to the amount the government 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Character and Education 


Some time ago the president of one of our great universities made a statement which 
at first glance seemed rather strange, coming as it did from the head of an institution of 
higher learning. He said that one’s educational progress could not be judged by testing 
his intellectual development. If, said this prominent educator, we wish to know whether 
one is truly educated, we should inquire first about his character and second about his 
manners. Evidence of intellectual performance should come third. 

It is a fact that too little stress has been placed upon the desirability of sound charac- 
ter and pleasing manners. Without these characteristics one cannot be a good citizen, or a 
good neighbor. If one has a fair measure of intelligence; if he has sound common sense 
and judgment, he can get along tolerably well without fine powers of intellectual dis- 
crimination. He cannot be a leader of thought; he cannot assist much in the solving of 
the problems of humanity or of his country, but he may be a fairly successful! business 
man, a good neighbor, a happy individual. He can be all this, provided he is unflinchingly 
honest, thoroughly dependable, and agreeable in all his relations with his fellows. 


Intellect and industry are important enough. The intellect should be disciplined and 
hard and sustained labor should be encouraged. But it is not enough that an engine be 
powerful and well fueled. If it is driven in the wrong direction it may become an instru- 
ment of destruction. If it is not wisely guided it may be an instrument of futility. The 
worth of the engine depends ultimately on the man at the wheel. And the worth of an 
individual depends not upon what he is capable of doing but upon what he does. The 
direction of one’s activities depends not alone upon understanding but upon purpose, and 
purpose is a matter of character. One who sets out to win success for himself in narrow 
economic terms may do it without contributing to the welfare of society. Now leaving 
aside for the moment what that may do for him, it must be recognized that this result 
is a bad thing for the community. The school is a servant of the community, and it is not 
doing its full part unless it seeks not only to make students competent, but to inspire 
them with purpose—purpose to contribute to the well-being of others. It may furthermore 
be said with assurance that an individual who pays no heed to moral obligations cheats 
himself out of the best things which life affords. If he has not learned to feel and prac- 
tice a fine regard for the feelings of others, he will not be well liked. He will not fit 
smoothly into the associated life. This maladjustment will probably stand in the way of 
economic advancement and it will certainly disturb the peace of mind and serenity of 
spirit so essential to human happiness. 


—_ 


Laval and Mussolini 
Concur on Policies 


French Foreign Minister Journeys te 
Rome to Confer With Il Duce 


on European Problems 


AUSTRIAN FREEDOM IS UPHELD 


France Makes Concessions to 
Italy in Africa in Order to 
Win Accord 


Once in a while in our reading of history 
we come upon a tensely dramatic moment 
when the fate of nations appears to have 
hinged upon some act or word or deci- 
sion. A fine example is afforded by the oc- 
casion, in the summer of 1807, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Czar Alexander ] 
of Russia met on a raft in the Nieman 
River, redrew the map of Europe and es- 
tablished the basis of what they believed tc 
be a permanent peace. A conference held 
the other day in Rome may have a marked 
influence on affairs in Europe. The meeting 
and conversations of Pierre Laval, foreign 
minister of France, and Benito Mussolini, 
dictator of Italy, may mean so much to the 
world as to entitle it to a high position 
among the dramatic moments of history. 


To Keep Peace in Europe 

The settlement made by the French em- 
peror and the Russian czar in 1807 lasted 
but a few months. Whether the agree- 
ments of Laval and Mussolini wil] be 
longer lived or not we do not know. But 
at least the object at the Rome conference 
was the same as the object of the states- 
men who sat and talked about the policies 
of Europe on a raft in the Nieman River 
more than 100 years ago. The object 
was the establishment of a basis for peace 
in Europe. The representatives of France 
and Italy were trying to come to terms 
so that the two nations might act in 
harmony and so that together they might 
exert a controlling influence on the Euro- 
pean continent. Before we into 
subject of these conversations, let us study 
the historical background. What have been 
the big problems in Europe during recent 
years? What problems have threatened 
peace among the nations? 

Danger to European peace, and, for that 
matter, to world peace, has come from 
many directions, of course, but principally 
it has come from two quarters. First. from 
Germany. ‘ The Germans are dissatisfied 
They want to break through their frontiers 
and expand. They would like to win back 
territory which they lost as a result of the 
war. They want to move southward, ab- 
sorbing Austria and making it a part of 
the German Reich. They have other am- 
bitions which make them dangerous to 
their neighbors. They are arming rapidly 
and with determination. Of that there can 
be no doubt. German craving for 
territory and more power breeds 
among the neighboring nations. 

The second danger comes from the 
Balkans. Several nations, notably Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, suffered a loss of tern- 
tory as a result of the war. Like Germany, 
they wish to win back this territory. They 
want to obtain for themselves territory 
now in the possession of neighboring na- 
tions. They feel deeply about this. There 
is a bitterness about international relations 
in the Balkans so intense that it is bard 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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VER since Warren Harding’s ad- 
ministration American presidents 
have been urging the Senate to 
permit the United States to en- 
ter the World Court. President 
Roosevelt is proving no excep- 
tion. At a White House confer- 

ence last week he urged Senator Robinson, 

Democratic leader, and Senator Pittman, 
who is chairman of the foreign relations 
committee, to bring the question once more 

before the Senate. The Permanent Court 

of International Justice, which is the offi- 
cial name for the World Court, was estab- 

lished by the League of Nations in 1921. 
It is composed of 15 judges, who hear dis- 

putes on international questions and give 
decisions. Members are expected to abide 
by these decisions instead of settling their 
differences by force of arms. The court 
meets every year and remains in session 
until all cases before it have been settled. 

Numerous attempts have been made to 
include the United States in the Court’s 
membership, but the opposition has always 
proved too strong. Once, in Coolidge’s 
administration, the Senate actually went so 
far as to ratify our entry, but it accompa- 
nied its consent with such drastic reserva- 
tions that the other countries found our 
terms unacceptable. We agreed to join, for 
example, only if the Monroe Doctrine, by 
which we forbid European interference in 
affairs of the American continents, would 
continue to be upheld. In addition we de- 
manded that cases involving the United 
States be considered by the World Court 
only if our Senate agreed. And, finally, we 
added the so-called Reed amendment. This 
amendment provided that the United States 
could, if it wished, reject the judgment of 
the Court over any dispute involving itself. 
Little wonder that the other nations con- 
sidered our attitude too cautious! 

When the pact is introduced in this ses- 
sion of Congress it is expected to include 
the Reed amendment, but not the other 
provisions. Opposition to our entry has 
always come from the Progressive Repub- 
lican ranks, which include such insurgents 
as Borah, Johnson and Norris. These sena- 
tors are afraid our joining will link us to 
the League of Nations and involve us in 
the internal quarrels of Europe. A sharp 
clash is expected over the question and it 
is believed that the president will main- 
tain a hands-off policy. 

















Wiring Photographs 





The Associated Press’ wirephoto network 
was inaugurated at the turn of the year. 
News pictures are now being rapidly trans- 
mitted by wire to newspapers in 24 cities 
throughout the country. If a train wreck 
should occur in California at noontime, 
pictures of it could be shown in New York 
papers within a few hours. Frank B. 
Noyes, president of the Associated Press, 
made this comment on the opening day of 
this novel service: 


Story and picture travel side by side over 
the wire and into the pages of the daily news- 
papers. Wirephotos join the printed word to 
tell the news more rapidly, more graphically, 
more completely, and with the honesty and 
fairness of the camera. It marks an epoch 
most of all because wirephoto hns_ been 
created and is maintained by and for news- 
papers as their own servant; because it is 
theirs twenty-four hours a day and seven 
days a week; because for the first time par- 
allel networks of leased wires carry side by 
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JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE MOTHER! 
—Tatburt in Washington News 





















































side the story and picture into newspaper of- 
fices. 

The wirephoto service is an important 
development in the art of news reporting. 
Back in 1846 the first news dispatch was 
sent over a telegraph wire. This revolu- 
tionized the transmission of news, and 





pending on whether their aim is narrow and 
selfish or social and humanitarian. The 
chief objection to lobbying is that it is 
carried on in secret. Legislation has been 
proposed, and may be considered in this 
session, to compel lobbyists to register and 
place on record the group they represent 
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greatly added to the popularity of ne~s- 
papers. Then in 1873 photographs vegan 
to appear in newspapers and thus people 
were able to obtain a graphic, as well as 
mental, picture of what was happening. 
Until the wirephoto came along, however, 
the printed word could be disseminated so 
much more rapidly than photographs that 
it was often impossible to reproduce pic- 
tures of events in newspapers until several 
days after the events had occurred. The 
airplane, of course, hastened the process, 
but it was not until the wirephoto service 
was installed that story and picture could 
be sent over great distances at about the 
same speed. 





“Assistant President”’ 





Donald R. Richberg, chief of the NRA, 
has recently been given new duties, which 
makes his unofficial title of “assistant presi- 
dent” seem more appropriate than ever. 
The plan is to have all legislative bills pro- 
posed by the heads of administrative de- 
partments approved by Mr. Richberg 
before they are presented to Congress. 
This new task makes Mr. Richberg a sort 
of link between the Capitol and the White 
House, since he will constantly be trying 
to codrdinate the work of Congress and 
the program of the administration. 





What Is a Lobbyist? 





A common feature of modern politics, 
and one not generally mentioned in text- 
books, is the practice of lobbying. 
A lobbyist is an individual who 
stays in Washington during legis- 
lative sessions and attempts to 
persuade members of Congress to 
pass this or that measure favor- 
able to the group he represents. 
Just now the capital city swarms 
with these agents of special inter- 
ests. The four major lobbies are 
the soldier lobby, pressing for the 
bonus; the farm lobby, seeking 
various forms of agricultural re- 
lief; the labor lobby, advocating 
more drastic safeguards for work- 
ers; and the business lobby, made 
up of business leaders who main- 
tain organization offices in Wash- 
ington and who seek to influence 
industrial and commercial legisla- 
tion. There are, in addition, femi- 
nist lobbies, seeking equal rights 
for women, and lobbies of local 
officials demanding special appro- 
priations for public works in their 
communities. There are, of course, 
good lobbies and bad lobbies, de- 
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and the salary, if any, they receive for 
their work. 





State Legislatures 





Forty-three state legislatures convene 
this month. Although the national govern- 
ment, as usual, will receive the bulk of 
public attention, the state legislatures must 
deal with important problems. The chief 
problem in nearly all states is the matter 
of providing relief for the needy. The na- 
tional government is bringing pressure to 
bear upon the states to the end that they 
assume greater responsibility in the matter 
of relief. In most cases this means an in- 
crease in taxation. Therefore, state legis- 
latures are busier than ever trying to find 
new sources of revenue to tap. 

A number of the state legislatures will 
register their approval or disapproval of 
the child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This amendment has been ratified by 
18 states and its supporters are hopeful 
that enough other states will follow suit 
this year to put it into effect. 





Labor Education in States 





Several states have decided to work to- 
gether in promoting an experiment in labor 
education. These states, which include 
Colorado, Delaware, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming, are 
making plans whereby young men and 
women will be apprenticed in certain in- 
dustries with a year’s contract. They will 
not be paid as much for their work as NRA 
codes provide for, but they will be given 
a course of training which will familiarize 
them with all branches of the business they 
have undertaken. While this type of vo- 
cational training is admittedly a good thing, 
some labor leaders warn that if it is car- 
ried on too extensively the apprenticeship 
plan may drive many regular workers out 
of their jobs. 


“Gag” Rule 





There have already been 2,200 bills filed 
by the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. A great many of these bills are of a 
purely local character, and in a large num- 
ber of cases the congressmen who filed 
them know perfectly well that they will 
never be passed. They merely drew them 
up in order to please their constituents back 
home. All the bills will be sent to special 
committees which will examine them and 
decide whether they should go to the floor 
of the House for a vote. It is for this 
reason, of course, that the party which 
controls the committees — the majority 





party—always dictates the legislation which 
is to be acted upon. 

In the last Congress it was possible for 
145 members of the House to sign a peti- 
tion and force a bill out of committee. 
This was done on several occasions and 
bills not desired by party leaders were 
brought to the floor for a vote. In order 
that this should not occur during the pres- 
ent session, the Democratic leaders pushed 
through a ruling to the effect that 218, or a 
majority of the members of Congress must 
sign a petition before a bill can be forced 
out of committee. The Republicans call it 
a “gag” rule. The Democrats reply that 
the Republicans applied the same kind of 
measures when they were in control. At 
any rate, the Democratic leaders feel more 
confident, in the light of the new ruling, 
that they can maintain an effective control 
over legislation. It is expected that they 
will carry out White House orders on all 
important measures. 


1934 Leaders 








Following are the new car registrations of 
the 10 leading automobiles in 1934 and 
1933. The figures are based on the first 11 
months of each year. 

















Make 1934 1933 
Ford 516,462 292,773 
Chevrolet 509,165 464,490 
Plymouth 290,654 237,491 
Dodge 86,171 81,699 
a  tass 70,501 83,216 
NNN isisciscsessrcesessseceinasiisioe 69,530 34,429 
Buick 59,210 43,010 
nnn ene racer . 39,447 18,937 
TERTOOIARE  siccciscicmnnn, SBG77 34,831 
Chrysler 26,704 28,008 








Victory for Labor 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
decided that the union favored by a major- 
ity of workers in a plant is the only union 
with which the employer may deal in col- 
lective bargaining. Agreements made with 
this majority, moreover, must apply to 
all workers in the plant, although mem- 
bers of minority groups may petition 
against grievances. This far-reaching de- 
cision came as a result of a plea made to 
the board by workers in the steel industry. 
Because it will make for uniform treat- 
ment among all the workers in any given 
plant, it is regarded as a major victory for 
organized labor. 


A Senator Who Isn’t! 











A senator but not a senator. Such is the 
strange case of Rush D. Holt, Democrat 
of West Virginia. Young Holt won the 
senatorial race in his state last November, 
but since he is not yet 30, the constitu- 
tional age limit for senators, he cannot of- 
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ficially take his seat in Congress at the 
present time. He will become of age in 
six months, however, and in the meantime 
he will be allowed to sit and listen in the 
Senate, even though he may not vote or 
make a speech. One newspaper man has 
cruelly suggested that it is too bad that 
more senators aren’t under age. 





Notice 
— 

The National Education Association 
has reprinted, for use in schools, the ar- 
ticle on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its work, which appeared in the De- 
cember number of the Journal of the 
N. E. A. under the title, “The Tennessee 
Valley Looks to the Future.” This 16- 
page article, written by Walter E. Myer, 
editor of The American Observer, is 
divided into teaching units especially 
for classroom use. The reprint may be 
had at the following rates by addressing 
The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. 
C.: two copies, 10 cents; 25 copies, 75 
cents; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $3.00; 
300 copies, $8.00; 500 copies, $13.25. 
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Germany: Soon after the dawn of 
1935, Herr Hitler sent telegrams to gov- 
ernment officials and military leaders in 
all parts of the German Reich. They read 
“Come to Berlin at once—no excuses ac- 
cepted,” or words to that effect. 

None seemed to know what the excite- 
ment was about, but when Hitler com- 
mands, everyone hops to obey. On Janu- 
ary 3 all the officials who had been called 
put on their smartest uniforms and drove 
to the Grand Opera House. Cordons of 
policemen kept pedestrians from coming 
near the place. All precautions were taken 
against bomb throwing and _ eavesdrop- 
ping. The meeting was held but its pro- 
ceedings were carefully kept secret. Ap- 
parently it was something like a college 
pep meeting preceding a football game. 
But why was it ordered so unexpectedly? 
Some said it was de- 
signed to reassure the 
Saar voters on the 
eve of their plebis- 
cite. Others whispered 
that there had been 
dissension in the Nazi 
ranks and that the 
meeting had _ been 
called to iron it out. 
The official report 
was that the demon- 
stration had been 
made to show the 
world at large that 
Nazi leaders were still solidly behind Hit- 
ler. Few believed that to be the only 
purpose and within three days the true 
reason for the mysterious gathering leaked 
out. For many months there had been 
disagreement smoldering between Nazi 
officials and the general staffs of the Ger- 
man army. Through this meeting, Chan- 
cellor Hitler settled once and for all that 
a':\hough the party was supreme master 
of German political affairs, the German 
army would assume sole command in the 
event of a national emergency. Only by 
thus sharply dividing the functions of the 
two groups could peace between them be 
restored. 
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« New regulations of the German labor 
front require that German youths under 
25 may not be employed without special 
labor permits. Instead, they will be asked 
to serve a term in the German labor army, 
which, like the American CCC, will be en- 
gaged in road building, reforestation and 
other government projects. The difference 
is that CCC work is purely voluntary 
whereas service in the labor army is, in 
many instances, compulsory. Students 
who wish to enter German universities, for 
example, will be required to spend a year 
in the labor army or the regular army be- 
fore the universities will admit them. 


* ok Ok 
Canada: Canadians 


higher taxation on unearned profits; pro- 
tection for the farmer, and abolition of 
the dole method of unemployment relief. 
These and other measures will make up 
the platform on which the prime minister 
will appeal to the country. 

Mr. Bennett’s conversion to the idea of 
a New Deal for Canada has been thorough, 
and rather remarkable for a conservative. 
“We will examine our economic system 
without prejudice of any sort,” he has de- 
clared. “We neither hate it nor love it. 
It is here to do you (Canadians) service. 
That is its only purpose. If it has failed 
then we must change it.” 


* * * 


Geneva: At the close of the war, a 
number of Pacific islands that had be- 
longed to Germany were placed under the 
guardianship of Japan. These mandates 
were to be governed as if they were Japa- 
nese colonies except that annual reports on 
their administration had to be turned in to 
the League of Nations and no fortifications 
were to be erected upon them. Recently, 
there has been reason to suspect that Japan 
has disobeyed the regulations. The Man- 
dates Commission of the League met, ques- 
tioned Japan’s representative, and reported 
that Japan’s expenditures on “harbor im- 
provements” in these islands seemed large 
in comparison with, the amount of trade 
expected. The report is a very modest re- 
flection of the suspicions of the European 
members of the Mandates Commission. 
They took the Japanese delegate to task 
and remarked that it would be advisable 
for Japan to permit foreign warships to 
visit the islands and make sure that no 
forts were being built. 


* * * 


Saar: Among the unhappiest of the 
many unhappy people of Europe are the 
Saarlanders. Residents of that small but 
important region lying between France and 
Germany, they have for months been the 
center of one of the most bitter political 
campaigns in the recent history of the 
continent. This campaign was leading up 
to the plebiscite of January 13 in which 
the Saarlanders had to choose between 
union with Germany, with France or re- 
tention of the League supervision which 
has existed since the war. It was taken for 
granted that Germany would win the 
plebiscite, but so intense was the feeling 
engendered by Nazis and anti-Nazis that 
the League had to send an international 
army to patrol the region during the 
plebiscite. 

The most disturbing factor as far as the 
Saarlanders were concerned, however, was 
that they had to face an uncertain future 
after the plebiscite. Since the war they 
have been enjoying a considerable degree 


of prosperity. Their rich coal mines have 


belonged to France (given to her 
as compensation for damage done 
to French mines by Germany 
during the war) and the French 
have contributed heavily to their 
welfare. The Saar is generally 
ranked as France’s fifth or sixth 
best customer, which means that 
trade between the French and 
the Saarlanders has been active. 


But if the Saar is given over to 
Germany, the close ties with 
France will end. Germany will 
buy the coal mines from France. 
Tariff barriers will be erected be- 
tween France and the Saar. The 
Saarlanders will suffer the same 
deprivations that are weighing 
down the people of Germany. 
And, in addition, they will be 
thrown under the Nazi dictator- 
ship, a condition hardly to be 
envied. 

With such difficulties facing 
them, it might be thought that 
the Saarlanders would not vote 
in favor of Germany. But blood 
is thicker than water. Nearly all 
of them are German. They used 
to be a part of Germany and 
their desire to be reunited to their father- 
land is understandable. 
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Great Britain: Engiand and Ireland 
are everlastingly disputing over their little 
differences. For more than two years now, 
they have waged a tariff war against one 
another. Ireland has refused to buy Eng- 
lish coal and in return England has closely 
restricted the number of cows shipped over 
the Irish Sea. This policy has hurt both 
countries and forced them to pay more 
for their supplies. Recently, however, a 
treaty has been agreed upon by the two 
countries. It provides that in 1935 Britain 
will increase the Irish cattle quota to over 
500,000, while Ireland will buy 2,250,000 
tons of English coal. Great Britain is 
probably getting the best of the bargain 
since it restores her coal market to the 
1931 level, while Ireland’s cattle market 
will still be far below normal. But England 
hails the agreement as a promise of future 
friendship. Ireland continues to dislike 
England, however, and regards the treaty 
as strictly a “business proposition.” 


@ On New Year’s Day the London Times 
celebrated its 150th anniversary. Because 
of its powerful editorials, its accurate news, 
and because its. letter page reflects the 
political opinions of all who wish to pre- 
sent them before the public, British states- 
men find it an extremely useful aid in 
guiding national policies. By many it 
is regarded as the most influential news- 
paper in the world. Its opinions are 
quoted frequently in the 

77 British House of Com- 





will have a New Deal 
if Prime Minister Ben- 
nett has anything to 
say about it. Mr. Ben- 
nett, by party a conserv- 
ative, has been deliv- 
ering speeches declaring 
for a new order of 
things, much on_ the 
Roosevelt model. There 
is to be a general elec- 
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mons and in European 
and American news- 
papers. 
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NYS \ ASN GEG w cated that regulations af- 
WS WORN NN fecting wages and hours 











work; unemployment, 
sickness, accident, health 
and old-age insurance; 
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ought to be accepted by 
all countries at the same 
time through interna- 
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MANCHOUKUO BUILDS 


Hsinking, the capital of Manchoukuo, has become a 
boom town since Japan took over the region. 
are new apartments for 
government. 


These 
officials of the Manchoukuo 


tional agreement in order that they may 
be more effective. In speaking on this as- 
pect of the subject, Mr. MacDonald de- 
clared: 


One of the difficulties is letting international 
competition into the picture. Rules for gov- 
erning the cost of production for one country 
will have to be observed internationally for 
the sake of the safety of that country. The 
problem is greatly complicated by the re- 
cently intensified competition between nations 
of low standards of living and those like our- 
selves of high standards. 


* * * 


Persia: Unless there has been a war 
or a revolution, a nation does not usually 
change its name. For years, the Dutch 
people have tried to induce foreigners to 
speak of their land as the Netherlands in- 
stead of Holland. Holland, they said, was 
only one of their provinces. Now Persia 
is about to follow the Dutch example. 
“Pers,” the Persians announce, “is only 
a part of our domain. The ancient name 
for the land that we own is /ran, and be- 
ginning March 22, which is our New Year’s 
Day, the world shall call our country by 
its proper name.” The Iranians are going 
a long way back into history, for even in 
the days of the Greeks and Romans they 
were known as Persians. 


* * * 


U. S.S. R.: For six years Russia has 
been short of bread. Farmers who disliked 
the Soviet government hid their wheat, 
or even burned it, before they accepted the 
low prices that government officials paid 
them for it. Besides that, many young 
farmers left the country and came to the 
city to work. Much of the grain that was 
harvested had to be sold abroad to pay for 
foreign machinery. Hence, little wheat was 
left over for Russian workers. To prevent 
waste, bread cards were issued to work- 
men allowing them to buy a limited amount 
of bread in “closed stores.” If they 
required more, it was necessary for them 
to go to “open stores” where exorbitant 
prices were charged to all who bought their 
supplies there. 

Gradually the faimers were brought 
under the control of the government and 
wheat became more plentiful. This year 
bread rations have been abolished. All 
bread is now bought in open stores at a 
fixed price. The price is somewhat higher 
than it used to be under the rationing sys- 
tem, but workers’ wages have been in- 
creased 10 per cent to cover the difference 
in price. 
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The Deep-Lying Problem 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT referred in 

his message to changes that are under 
way in American life. He intimated that 
these changes call for new governmental 
policies. We frequently hear these refer- 
ences to the dawning of a new era and to 
the responsibilities imposed upon us by the 
fact of change We hear that the rapid 
introduction of labor-saving machinery is 
remaking our world, and that it is bring- 
ing more problems upon us than it is solv- 
ing. It is said that we can now produce 
more than we as a people can buy, that 
production outruns consumption, that 
goods which are 
produced cannot be 
sold and that fac- 
tories and farms are 
obliged to cut down 





HAROLD G. 
MOULTON 





production. This 
causes —unemploy- 
ment, depression, 
chaos. It may mean STUART CHASE 


the collapse of our 

capitalist system some 
find a way to master 
bend them to our uses. 

Such are the rumors. But what are the 
facts? Do you really want to know? Are 
you willing to plow through two volumes 
of fairly difficult reading in order to get at 
the truth about the best sizing up of the 
situation which has yet been made? 

If so, read the volumes which have re- 
ceatly been written by members of the 
staff of The Brookings Institution, one of 
our leading economic research organiza- 
tions Find out how low our standard of 
living was even in 1929; how sadly our 
economic machinery was out of gear even 
in those “good old days” of the twenties 
The titles of these books are “America’s 
Capacity to Produce” and “America’s Ca- 
pacity to Consume,” both published by 
The Brookings Institution in Washington 

The president of The Brookings Insti- 
tution, the man who is organizing these 
studies and supervising them, is Harold 
G. Moulton, formerly a professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Chicago. He 
is a versatile man, interested in a broad 
variety of subjects. He is quite jocular. 
No one enjoys a joke more than he does, 


and few people are better informed about 
events in the world of sports. Dr. Moul- 


day if we do not 
our machines and 





{LLUSTRATION 


BY CAMERON WRIGHT FOR 


ton has a fine power of concentration. 
He can turn quickly from lighter sub- 
jects and lose himself completely in 
more serious reflections. 


HE inexperienced reader who wishes 

an introduction to the tremendously 
important problem of consumption and 
production in the machine age will find the 
writings of Stuart Chase very interesting. 
Mr. Chase’s recent book, ‘““The Economy 
of Abundance,” (Macmillan) presents a 
dramatic picture of the vast possibilities of 
machine production. He argues that if 
our society were efficiently organized so as 
to make use of its machines, a very high 
standard of living for all would be pos- 
sible. 


Mr. Chase’s interest in this problem 
developed through his work as a public 
accountant. In his examinations of the 
methods of certain industries he discov- 
ered alarming wastes. Several years ago 
he wrote a book called “The Tragedy of 
Waste.” He has been actively associated 
with the Consumers’ League, an organ- 
ization which undertakes to protect con- 
sumers against the 
evils of false ad- 
vertising. The 
soundness of some 
of his contribu- 
tions is challenged 





CHARLES A. 


BEARD 
by certain econ- 
omists, but there 





is no question but 
that he sketches 
very effectively 
the broad outlines 
of the great problem of the lack of bal- 
ance between production and consump- 
tion.—P. D. M. 


HENRY A. 
WALLACE 


American Foreign Trade 


NOTHER problem before the Ameri- 
A can people is of the first importance. 
It is the problem of foreign trade. Can 
America ever hope to get back her old 
markets? If so, how can it be done? If 
not, what substitutes for foreign markets 
can we develop in order to take care of an 
increasing production of goods? The two 
men whose recent contributions to think- 
ing on this problem are most outstanding 
are Charles A. Beard and Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 


For years many people have been call- 
ing Dr. Beard America’s foremost politi- 
cal scientist. If his previous work has 
earned him that 
title, his recent 
writings have 
surely clinched it. 
Dr. Beard was 
formerly profes- 
sor of history in 
Columbia U ni- 
versity, and he 
has written many 
volumes on_his- 
tory and govern- 
ment. He is now 
living on a farm 
near New Mil- 
ford, Connecti- 
cut, and is giving 
his time wholly 
to reflection and 
writing. He is 
brilliant in anal- 
ysis, has a flash- 
ing wit, a_ so- 
ciable disposition, 
and an_ unusual 
capacity for sus- 
tained work. 


Dr. Beard’s lat- 
est book, “The 
Open Door at 
Home,” (New 


“LUCINDA” 








York. Macmillan. $3.00) 
analyzes the problems of 
American foreign trade. It 
uncovers the difficulties of 
maintaining our export 
trade either by the old pro- 
tection system or by free 
trade as it is ordinarily 
conceived. Dr. Beard holds 
that foreign trade should 
be carried on, not in the 
interests of private export- 
ers, but in the national in- 
terest, and that it should be 
subjected to a rigid meas- 
ure of government control. 

Secretary Wallace last 
year challenged the thought 
of the people of this coun- 
try by his pamphlet, ‘“‘Amer- 
ica Must Choose.” He fur- 
ther discusses the problem 
in his later book, “New 
Frontiers” (New York: 
Reynal and_ Hitchcock. 
$2.00). He shows clearly 
that certain interests would 
suffer through a_ policy 
either of protection or free 
trade. America, he says, must make up its 
mind which way it wants to go and then 
pay the price with its eyes open. We can- 
not, in this short space, do more than hint 
at the subject matter of these significant 
works on a most important subject. We 
commend them to the attention of our 
readers —P. D. M. 


With the Magazines 


“Whether the federal government shall 
take over the railroads is fast ceasing to 
be an academic question. It is now by no 
means impossible in the near future.” Such 
is the opinion of Winthrop M. Daniels, for- 
merly chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and now professor of 
transportation at Yale, who contributes an 
article to the January issue of Current 
History. His article on the railroad prob- 
lem is enlightening. 


The January 9 issue of The New Re- 
public contains a fairly long editorial to 
the effect that the United States, if it is to 
avoid war with Japan, must immediately 
adopt a clean-cut policy in the Pacific. 
While admitting that the open-door policy 
in China is a good one, The New Republic 
does not believe that it is worth fighting 
for. The editorial presents a good argu- 
ment for granting Japan naval equality. 


“Housing—Public and/or Private” js 
the title of an article in the January num- 
ber of Survey. The author of the article, 
Edith Elmer Wood, tells why she believes 
that housing should be carried on by both 
public and private agencies. 


The American Village, as it has been 
known in the past, is gradually but surely 
disappearing from the scene, believes Wil- 
liam G. Mather, Jr. His article in the Jan- 
uary Harper’s, “Littletown: The Story of an 
American Village,” is a pénetrating account 
of the decline of a typical small town. Mr. 
Mather foresees a reorganization of village 
life, ‘“with the false barrier between village 
and farm forgotten.” The small town “is 
going to start over again,” he says, and he 
hopes it will “be a better place than before.” 





We Recommend— 


The Last of the Windships. By Alan 
J. Villiers. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. $4.00. 


Those who enjoy sea adventure in a type 
of vessel no longer afloat to any considerable 
extent, the sailboat, will revel in this account. 
The book is based on two passages from 
Australia to England on the four-masted boat 
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“THE LAST OF THE 


Parma. Equally as interesting as the account 
of the sea voyages themselves are the 200 
photographs taken at various places along the 
route. The combination affords delightful en- 
tertainment. 


Lucinda: A Little Girl of 1860. By 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.75. 


A story to be enjoyed by young as well 
as older persons. It has a double value; it is 
interesting as a story and it paints an authen- 
tic picture of life in one section of the United 
States about the middle of the last century. 
The heroine is but 10 years of age when the 
Civil War breaks out. She is made so alive 
by the author that one will remember her for 
a long time. Through Lucinda’s eyes one sees 
the age of the covered wagon and one ap- 
preciates the savor of the frontier life of Indi- 
ana, where the story is laid. 


Earth Conquerors. 
chell. 
$3.50. 


By J. Leslie Mit- 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 


As indicated by the subtitle, this is about 
the lives and achievements of the great ex- 
plorers of the world. Mr. Mitchell includes 
nine of them in his excellent volume—Leif 
Ericsson, Marco Polo, Columbus, Cabeza de 
Vaca, Magellan, Vitus Bering, Mungo Park, 
Richard Burton and Nansen. These nine were 
chosen not for the romance or glamor con- 
nected with their explorations but for the ideas 
they represented and for the fact that they 
discovered the whole earth for Western civili- 
zation. Each sketch succeeds in capturing and 
transmitting the motivating spirit of the per- 
iod and the hero. 





PRONUNCIATIONS 


Pierre Laval (pee-air’ la-vahl’), Manchou- 
kuo (man-choo-koo’o—o as in go), Iran (ee- 
rahn’), Hsinking (shin-king’), Somaliland (so- 
mah‘li-land), 


Saarbruecken (sahr-broo’ken), 


Il Duce (eel doo’chay). 
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An Unexpected Let-Down — I 
suffered a rather severe disappointment last 
Sunday evening. The occasion was a meet- 
ing of the Town Hall in Washington. The 
Town Hall is a public forum which meets 
one evening a week to hear some speaker 
of prominence. After the address, the 
speaker is questioned by a panel of six 
persons chosen because of their familiarity 
with the subject of the evening. These 
meetings are very popular. They are at- 
tended by large crowds, including leading 
government officials. Members of the cabi- 
net, senators and representatives, heads of 
bureaus, diplomats, newspaper men are 
present in numbers. Last Sunday night, 
for example, I discovered at my elbow 
George N. Peek, formerly head of the 
AAA and now trade adviser to the presi- 
dent. In the seat in front of me was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 
Wallace. Secretary 
Roper and _ several 
members of Con- 
gress were near. 

The __ disappoint- 
ment came from the 
nature of the plat- 
form performance. 
The speaker was 
Donald R. Richberg, 
coérdinator of New 





Deal agencies, fre- ©U. & U. 
quently termed the DONALD R. 
RICHBERG 


assistant president of 
the United States. I had not heard Mr. 
Richberg in a public address. I expected 
him to be forceful, brilliant. Instead, he 
was amiable, dealt in generalities, reached 
no very definite points. 

But the worst of the evening came when 
the panel began to question Mr. Richberg. 
He seemed wholly unable to answer the 
questions. It was not a case of shrewd 
evasion. It was a case of missing the 
point and of laughing off questions which 
were serious and pertinent. Mr. Richberg 
was very courteous and good natured and 
pleasing in appearance. But he was not 
forceful, and gave the appearance of not 
having at his command information which 
he might be expected to possess. His lack 
of decisiveness worried me somewhat. I 
left the meeting wondering whether this 
man was the sort of decisive administrator 
called for by the great responsibilities of 


“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 


of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


his office. As I left the room I heard 
many remarks expressing disappointment. 
The opinion was frequently expressed that 
Mr. Richberg planned to evade questions, 
not wishing to answer them because of his 
official position. I wish I could be sure 
that his evasions and apparent indecisions 
were intentional. I could then have more 
confidence in the conduct of his powerful 
office. 
eye “ys 

A Different Story — I have spoken 
of my disappointment in the case of Rich- 
berg at the Town Hall meeting. My 
impression was fortunately very different 
on the occasion of the White House press 
conference at which President Roosevelt 
discussed his budget message and answered 
questions from members of the press con- 
cerning the financial problems of the gov- 
ernment. We sat in the president’s of- 
fice for an hour and a half while he talked 
and answered questions with the utmost 
frankness. He gave the appearance of 
mastery. He evaded no question. He did 
not dodge unpleasant facts. It was clear 
that he had a full understanding of all as- 
pects of the business situation. At all 
times he was courteous and good humored. 
He was never sarcastic, even when ques- 
tions came from representatives of papers 
hostile to his policies. But while good 
natured and sometimes jocular, he was 
firm, definite and forceful. 

ele fe 

Presidential Humor — One of the 
president’s pleasantries is worth repeating. 
He was afflicted that day by a slight cold 
and he said that his son James had warned 
him to be careful in his explanation of 
the figures relative to government expenses. 
He might intend to say that he proposed to 
spend so many “millions” for this and so 
many ‘‘millions” for that, but that, due to 
the cold in his head, the figures might be 
misunderstood and the _ correspondents 
might go away saying that the president 
had said that he would spend “billions” for 
this and “billions” for that. 


Just One of the Crowd — Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace may be fa- 
mous enough throughout the country but 
he is just an ordinary citizen to one of the 


An American Creed 


I pledge my unfaltering devotion to the common good, and I promise to 
support all those measures which, in my opinion, will best serve to bring secur- 
ity and happiness to the people of my country and the world. 

The primary obligation that rests upon me is so to conduct myself that I 
may contribute to the happiness and welfare of my associates, but I realize 
that my duty does not end there. I accept the larger responsibility of helping 
te improve the social and economic environment upon which all of our oppor- 


tunities depend. 


To the end that my social contribution may be effective, I 


promise to study the arts of politics and to practice them in the effort to build 
a better community, a better state and a better nation. 

I pledge allegiance to my flag, not as an idol to be blindly worshipped, but 
as the symbol of a widespread co-operation which may be so guided that it 
will improve the quality of human life. I pledge allegiance to the Constitution 
and the laws of the land, holding them to be means for the realization of the 
great goal of human betterment. When, in my opinion, changes would render 
them more effective instruments, I will support efforts to change them, but 
I will obey them so long as they are law. I believe in maintaining all property 
rights which can be exercised,in harmony with the best interests of the great- 
est number of men, women and children, but I hold that no right to property 
or power or obedience is morally valid unless it is based upon that broad in- 


terest. 


I promise, so far as possible, to harmonize my life and conduct with the 
lives of my neighbors, and [ promise further to use my influence to the end 
that my country shall find a similar harmony in its relations with neighboring 


states. 


I hold the highest patriotism to be that which prompts one to work for 
the establishment of conditions under which happiness may be hopefully pur- 


sued by every citizen. 


“An American Creed,” by Walter E. Myer, is reprinted 
OrseErRverR, October 15, 193 
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Capitol guards. On the occasion of the pres- 
ident’s address to Congress the secretary un- 
dertook to enter the chamber of the House 
of Representatives in order to occupy the 
place reserved for cabinet members. He 
was stopped by the guard at the door and 
it was some time before he could establish 
his identity to the satisfaction of the con- 
scientious official. 


of 
A Sports.Prophecy — At this sea- 


son of the year those who are interested 
in sports like to look forward and predict 
what will happen during the seasons which 
lie ahead. Richards Vidmer, sports writer 
for the New York Herald-Tribune, says: 





























“Let us take our mystic crystal and gaze 
deep into the future.” He then tells what 
he sees as the sporting panorama of 1935 
passes in parade. Among other things he 
sees these things coming: 

Max Baer will establish himself as the 
first heavyweight champion worthy of the 
name since Gene Tunney. Joe Cronin will 
lead the Boston Red Sox to victory in the 
American League, nosing out the Detroit 
Tigers and the New York Yankees. The 
St. Louis Cardinals, again led by the 
Deans, will win the National League race 
and then the World’s Series. Babe Ruth 
will continue to play with the Yankees. 
Fred Perry will continue to reign over the 
tennis world. Princeton will be undefeated 
in football. Helen Wills Moody will come 
back in tennis and play Helen Jacobs 
again. Greater crowds will attend athletic 
events than last year. 


Movie Stars — Looking back over 
the year 1934, André Sennwald, dramatic 
critic of the New York Times, lists the 
following sensations in the moving picture 
world: 

Shirley Temple jumped to top place as 
the most popular screen performer. W. C. 
Fields ‘‘climaxes an honorable career as a 
buffoon by becoming the finest of the 
screen’s comedians.” Fred Astaire proved 
himself in “The Gay Divorcee” as a 
master of dancing and light comedy. Other 
outstanding successes were Grace Moore 
and Tullio Carminati in “One Night of 


Love;” Will Rogers in “Judge Priest;” 
Elisabeth Bergner in “Catherine the 
Great” (the finest acting of the year); 


Myrna Loy and William Powell in “The 
Thin Man.” 


eye els 
Business Forecast — I am going 


to venture a guess as to what will happen 
during 1935 in the world of business. Noth- 
ing very sensational will happen. Prices will 
rise a little, but not much. There will be 
no inilation. The government will have no 
trouble selling its bonds. Thanks partly 
to an active building campaign by the 
government, business will revive some- 
what. Government construction work will 
create some demand for materials and this 
will help the so-called heavy industries. 
Private business will revive a little. The 
general tone of business will be somewhat 
better than last year. Suffering will be less 
due to more effective government relief. 
The spirit of the people will improve. The 
year will end, however, as it began, with 
private business, when unaided by govern- 
ment, moving at a relatively low ebb. 
—The Walrus 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








The man who trusts men will make 
fewer mistakes than he who distrusts 
them. 

—Cavour 

Scientists claim to have discovered a see 
stance resembling rubber, but much more 
durable. They do not say what it is called 
on the menu. 

—PuUNCH 

Life is simpler for a man. He doesn’t cry 
when he sees two more men with new suits 
just like his. 

—Los Angeles Times 

The sauerkraut crop of New York will be 
taken over to feed the nation’s needy. A 
Brine Trust idea, maybe? 

—Dallas JourNAL 

An error is the more dangerous in 
proportion to the degree of truth which 
it contains. 

—Henri-Frederic Amiel 

President Roosevelt has appointed to his 
drought commission a man named Calvin 
Hoover. That’s being broad-minded. 

Rochester Times UNIon 

It seems to be easier for some to say “My 
country, right or wrong!” than “My country, 
right or left!” 

—Washington Post 

Last week a woman delivered a two-hour 
lecture on the subject of automobile control. 
A correspondent tells us that his wife is just 
like that when he’s driving, too. 

HuMorist 


A 4-month-old baby has made the round 


trip from coast to coast by airplane. She 
ought to be pretty blasé at six months 
—New York Sun 


A cell block in Sing Sing Prison, investigat- 
ors report, is “unfit for cows.” We trust that 
this will convince all cows that honesty is the 
best policy. 

—South Bend TripuNeE 


_Can anybody remember when the 
times were not hard, and money not 
scarce? 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
An English visitor doesn’t understand the 
lettuce leaf in the American club sandwich. 
That’s to give the sandwich substance and 
body. Otherwise some customers might de- 
mand meat. 
Kansas City Star 
The number of people making more than 
a million dollars a year more than doubled 
last year. If this depression lasts long enough 
we'll be on Easy Street. 
—Flint (Mich.) Journal 





DEPARTMENT, 


“THE ADJUSTMENT 
PLEASE !"” 


From JUDGE 


gets excited 
great 


Don’t reproach Junior ii he 
about nothing. He may become a 
play-by-play broadcaster. 

Daity OKLAHOMAN 

Evidently Niagara Falls is in favor of the 
AAA. Twice this year she has done a large 
bit of plowing under. 

—Watertown (N.Y.) Times 


A London man simplitied matters by leav- 
ing his estate to his lawyer in the first place. 
—Frisco JOURNAL 


Most people enjoy the inferiority of 
their best friends. 
-Lord Chesterfield 


Huey Long may be, as psychologists say, 
“boy-minded,” but he is no Tiny Tim. 
—Washington Eventnc STAr 


A Broadway music publisher believes many 
popular songs of today will last forever. Most 
of them do last forever, don’t they? 

—Worcester EVENING GAZETTE 
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Roosevelt Expands His New Deal Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


WORKING IN THE HANDCRAFT AGE 
From a line engaving by William Washington, A.R.E. 


in “Fine Prints of the Year—1934,” (Minton, 
shall spend during the 12 months begin- 
ning the first of next July. The recom- 
mendation is that the government shall 
spend, in round numbers, $7,300,000,000, 
which is a little less than it is spending 
this year, the year closing the thirtieth 
of next June, and about $1,000,000.000 
more than was spent during the year which 
closed the end of last June. Of this 
$7,300,000,000 approximately $3,300,000,- 
000 will go for the regular expenses which 
must be met year after year whether there 
is a depression or not. These ordinary 
expenses include the expenses of Congress 
and of all the departments of the national 
government and of the army and the navy 
and veterans’ relief. It includes the cost 
of the interest on the national debt and 
other expenses which the government pays 
regularly year after year. 


Where Money Comes From 


According to the budget plans, enough 
money is to be collected in taxes to meet 
these ordinary expenses. The income tax, 
taxes on imports, taxes on tobacco, theater 
tickets and many other articles will bring 
into the treasury about $3,400,000,000. 
If, then, there were no depression, and if 
the government had no relief problem, it 
would be paying its way. But there is a de- 
pression and there is a relief problem. And 
so the budget calls for the government to 
spend about $4,000,000,000 on relief. It is 
to carry on a great public works program. 
It is expected that the government will give 
jobs to about 3,500,000 men. The govern- 
ment will, of course, have to have materi- 
als in order to do its building. This will stim- 
ulate the industries supplying materials and 
it is thought that indirectly the public works 
program will give employment 





Balch). 


How long will the government 
continue to spend more money 
than it takes in? How long will 
it continue to increase the na- 
tional debt? How long, in other 
words, will the budget be un- 
balanced? Here is the answer: 
The Roosevelt administration in- 
tends to stop these great expenses 
as soon as it can do so without 
allowing people to suffer. When- 
ever private industry can give 
employment to those now out of 
jobs the government will be re- 
lieved of the duty of giving relief. 
It can then cut its expenses down 
to those which are required to 
run the various departments of 
the government and to take care 
of ordinary obligations. It can 
then balance the budget. But, so 
long as people are unemployed 
and in need, the government will 
go on spending money to relieve 


them. It will go on with its 
public works program, thereby 
giving jobs to the jobless. The 
budget, therefore, will be bal- 


anced when the government no 
longer is obliged to give relief 
to the needy and not until then. 

When will that time come? No one 
knows. The president does not even pre- 
dict. He thought that the government 
could get out of the relief business by the 
middle of next year. Now he sees that 
it cannot. And so he is figuring on going 
ahead borrowing during the coming year. 
He hopes that before the year is over 
many more men will be finding work in 
private industry so that the government 
expenses may begin to taper off. But he 
makes no promises because he does not 
know what will happen. 

Here is another question: How long can 
the government go on borrowing at this 
rate? Suppose the depression should last 
several years and that the national debt 
should continue to mount. Would those 
who have money to invest lose confidence 
after a while in the government’s ability 
ever to pay them back? Will these in- 
vestors after a while refuse to buy gov- 
ernment bonds? Will the government’s 
credit fail so that it can no longer bor- 
row? Will it be forced then to issue paper 
money? In other words, will it bring about 
inflation? 

It is hard to answer the set of questions 
asked in the last paragraph. If the gov- 
ernment goes on spending it is conceivable 
that after a while people might lose con- 
fidence in its ability ever to repay the 
debt. Much will depend upon the public 
state of mind. The debt itself could be 
increased a great deal without being so 
large that it could not be paid. It is 
estimated that the national debt will be 
about $270 per capita by next July. That 
is a heavy debt. But England’s debt is 
now about $973 per capita and the French 


debt about $470 per capita. The burden 
of our debt is, therefore, not so heavy 
compared with the burden borne by cer- 
tain other peoples. We might continue 
to increase the debt for a long time with- 
out running into serious trouble. On the 
other hand, confidence might fade away 
fairly quickly with disastrous results. 


No Inflation 


It can safely be said, however, that the 
administration is very much opposed to 
inflation and that it does not expect in- 
flation during the coming year. It seems 
safe to predict that there will be no break- 
down of confidence, no failure of the gov- 
ernment to sell bonds, no resort to the 
printing presses and no inflation within 
the next year. Further than that no pru- 
dent person would care to predict. The 
president and his advisers know that re- 
covery will come slowly to many of our 
industries. They do not expect an im- 
mediate pick-up of great proportions in 
business. They do not look for the great 
army of the unemployed to find jobs in 
private business within the next year or 
so. They hope that business will gradually 
revive and that gradually private business 
will reémploy those now out of work. The 
administration hopes further that, pending 
the revival of private industry, the gov- 
ernment can furnish jobs to those out of 
work without spending so much as to en- 
danger its credit. in other 
words, the hope is that the 
government, by engaging in a 
great public works program, 
can bridge the gap from the 
present until the time when 
private industry gets on its 
feet and gives employment to 
all, or nearly all Americans. 
Administration leaders realize 
how serious our business con- 
ditions are, but, with all the 
facts before them, they are, 
nevertheless, reasonably opti- 
mistic about the future. 


Regular Message 
Now we are ready to take 
up the address delivered by 


cannot have permanent recovery unless the 
government steps in and makes changes in 
the way business is carried on. When he 
speaks of reform and the need of it, he 
is probably thinking, for example, of the 
evils of speculation. He thinks that if the 
unrestrained speculation in the stock 
market is allowed to continue, we will have 
speculative booms followed by crashes, 
as we always have had, and that this will] 
interfere with the orderly course of indus- 
try. He thinks that if the government 
does not step in and increase the wages in 
the lowest brackets, as it has undertaken 
to do through the NRA, great masses of 
the people will be very poorly paid, that 
they will consequently have little pur- 
chasing power, and that, as a result, people 
in general will not be able to buy as much 
as the farms and factories produce. He 
thinks, in other words, that if business is 
unregulated there will be periods of sur- 
pluses, that there will be times when more 
will be produced that can be consumed, 
and that this will result in crashes and 
depressions. He believes that at many 
points the government must regulate in- 
dustry in order to create conditions under 
which lasting prosperity will be possible. 


Profit Motive 


Again the president says: “In spite of 
our efforts and in spite of our talk, we 
have not weeded out the overprivileged 





the president at the opening of WORKING IN THE MACHINE AGE 

: a ia “rom an etching by James Allen in “Fine Prints of the 
Congress. The most definite , rear——1933,” (Minton, Balch). — 
part of this general message 


dealt, as we said a while ago, with the 
relief problem and the way the govern- 
ment is to meet it through a public works 
program. Since that plan was explained 
last week in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, we 
shall omit further reference to it and con- 
sider the general spirit of the president’s 
address. This address is particularly in- 
teresting as a statement of the liberal point 
of view. The president clearly speaks as 
a liberal or progressive rather than as 
a conservative. He speaks as one who 
believes that important changes should 
be made in our laws regarding property 
and property rights, but as one who be- 
lieves that the capitalistic sys- 





to about 3,500,000. Directly 
or indirectly this public works 
program, it is hoped, will fur- 
nish jobs to about 7,000,000 
persons. The idea is that that | 
will take care of the relief | 
problem. | 
This $4,000,000,000 used for | 
relief must be obtained by | 
borrowing; that is, the greater | 
part of it must. There is a | 
surplus in the treasury 
about three-quarters of a b:l- 
lion dollars which the govern- 
ment may draw upon. But it 
must borrow during the com- | 
ing year between $3,000,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000,000. Such 
is the general plan for the year 
which closes at the middle of 
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tem should be maintained and 
as one who insists that the 
changes shall be made under 
the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. We can better un- 
derstand the nature of the lib- 
eralism as expressed by the 
president if we take up cer- 
tain specific statements con- 
tained in his address and com- 
pare them with the positions 


ee ordinarily assumed by con- 
servatives. 
The president says: “The 


attempt to make a distinction 
between recovery and reform 
is a narrowly conceived effort 
to substitute the appearance of 
reality for reality itself. When 
a man is convalescing from 


5) 








1936. 

Certain questions, no doubt, 
arise in the minds of those 
who read these budget figures. 


—Courtesy COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC SECURITY 

; In 1929 80 per cent of the families in the United States received an 
income of $3,000 or less per family. 
received incomes of $1,500 or less during the same year. 


Over 42 per cent of all families 


illness, wisdom dictates not 
only cure of the symptoms but 
also removal of their cause.” 
The president believes that we 


and we have not effectively lifted up the 
underprivileged. Both of these manifesta- 
tions of injustice have retarded happiness. 
No wise man has any intention of destroy- 
ing what is known as the profit motive: 
because by the profit motive we mean the 
right by work to earn a decent livelihood 
for ourselves and for our families.” 

Conservatives will not like this state- 
ment. They would agree that no one 
should be underprivileged and that no one 
should be overprivileged, but they feel that 
the differences between wealth and poverty 
are not chiefly a matter of privilege. If 
one man is rich and another is poor, the 
thoroughgoing conservative ‘would hold 
that the trouble is not with our laws but 
that the difference is due to a difference 
in the capacities of the two individuals, 
or if not, that it is a matter of chance. 
They do not feel that to any considerable 
extent injustices in our government or in 
our industry are responsible for the differ- 
ences in the conditions prevailing among 
individuals. To speak, they think, as if 
poverty and unemployment were due to 
injustice is to stir up unjustified class 
feeling. On the other hand, liberals, of 
whom the president is an outspoken repre- 
sentative. feel that a great deal of the 
poverty and misery which we find in the 
land is due to unjust business practices. 

The liberal philosophy of government 
and of the relation of government to in- 
dustry and to the individual has been ex- 
pressed many times, but it has seldom 
been expressed as clearly and forcefully 
as by Mr. Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress, and never has it been set forth 
so definitely by an American president. 
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France and Italy Agree on Policies 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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Germany to the very door of 


=, , Italy, and Italy does not want a 
4 a, j z powerful neighbor—powerful 
outta? j enough perhaps some day to in- 
wae? i. ~ vade her. The Italians want 
. & Austria maintained as an inde- 

‘ pendent nation between them- 

j % selves and Germany. So Italy 

; > began to veer around toward 


France; at least it became appar- 
ent that she would oppose Ger- 
many if that nation should start 
a war. 

The French needed one more 
thing. They needed to have Italy 
join them in maintaining peace in 
the Balkans—in helping to pre- 
vent the dissatisfied nations from 
starting a war. The situation in 
the Balkans was critical. It be- 
came more critical when King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia was as- 
sassinated last fall as a result, it 
was claimed, of Hungarian plot- 
ting. War threatened between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary. France 
* }| stood behind Yugoslavia. Italy 











—Courtesy New York TIMBs 


AUSTRIA IS THE KEY TO THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


for those of us who live in a calmer at- 
mosphere to understand. For months there 
has been an ever-present danger that some 
Balkan power might invade a neighboring 
state and that the fire thus kindled might 
sweep to other nations, involving the larger 
powers and bringing on that much-dreaded 
next war. 


The French Method 


Under such circumstances, how may 
peace in Europe be assured? How can 
war either on the German frontier or in 
the Balkans be prevented? The French 
have an answer to that question. They 
have had it for years. It is this: Let all 
the nations which gained from the war 
stand together and hold on to the fruits 
of their victory. These nations will profit 
by maintaining the conditions which were 
created by the peace treaties. They will 
profit by preventing a revision of the 
treaties and a redrawing of national fron- 
tiers. If all these nations stand together 
under the leadership of France, they will 
form such a strong group that none of the 
dissatisfied powers will dare to try to 
gain more territory by force. 

Following this policy, the French gov- 
ernment has come to an_ understanding 
with the three’ nations which form what is 
called the Little Entente. These nations 
are Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania, all of them nations which gained 
territory as a result of the war and which, 
therefore, are satisfied with existing con- 
ditions, with the “status quo.” The 
French have an understanding with these 
nations that if any one of them should be 
attacked the others would come to its aid. 
Lately a similar understanding has been 
made with Russia. This series of agree- 
ments, or alliances, has made France the 
leader in continental Europe. It has made 
that nation very strong, indeed. The 
combination of nations headed by France 
has been so powerful that to date it has 
kept the dissatisfied nations from breaking 
out of bounds. It has, therefore, preserved 
peace. Whether the conditions under which 
peace has been preserved have been just 
or not is another question but not a ques- 
tion which worries the French and their 
associates, 


Italy’s Key Position 


The French and their friends have 
needed the support of one other nation 
in order to be secure. They have needed 
the support of Italy. Italy, however, has 
been uncertain in her attitude. The Ital- 
‘ans have their own quarrels with at least 
one of the nations in the French line-up, 
that is, with Yugoslavia. Italy herself has 
dreams of expanding in the Balkans. She 


has already established her influence over 
little Albania. She would like to draw 
about her a number of friendly nations as 
France has done, so that she might be as 
powerful as France and perhaps more 
powerful. This is important because rela- 
tions between France and Italy have been 
strained and a war between the two nations 
has not been considered an impossibility. 

So Italy has maintained very friendly 
relations with Hungary. Mussolini, the 
Italian dictator, has at times cast friendly 
glances toward Germany. There has 
seemed a possibility that the two Fascist 
nations, the two dictatorships, might work 
together. This has been a serious possi- 
bility, for if Italy joined hands with the 
nations which desired to revise the peace 
treaties, that is, with Germany and Austria 
and Hungary and Bulgaria, these dissatis- 
fied nations might be strong enough to go 
to war and thus challenge the French 
coalition. Italy, therefore, has occupied a 
key position in European diplomacy. 

Change of Position 

Things looked very bad for France and 
for the peace of Europe a year ago be- 
cause it seemed then that Italy was turning 
toward the anti-French group. But during 
the summer the tide began to flow toward 
France again. It became clear that the 
Germans were planning to annex Austria. 
There was little doubt about that -when 
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PREMIER MUSSOLINI 
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the pro-German element in Austria mur- 
dered Dollfuss, the Austrian chancellor. 
This alarmed Mussolini and the Italians. 
Italy might like to see some features of 
the peace treaties revised but she certainly 
did not want Germany to take possession 
of Austria. That would bring a powerful 


appeared to support Hungary. 
There were days of tenseness. 
The need for an understanding 
between Italy and France was 
real and immediate. 

There is another reason why it seemed 
desirable for the French and the Italians to 
make terms if they could without further 
delay. The Saar plebiscite was to be held 
on January 13. There was danger that the 
Germans, greatly excited over this event. 
might break forth in some sort of offensive 
campaign at the time of the plebiscite. 
That would be less likely if it were cer- 
tain that France and Italy would stand 
together. 

That is why Foreign Minister Laval 
went to Rome to hold conversations with 
Mussolini. The French minister was there 
to ask Italy to stop flirting with Hungary 
and the other nations which might under- 
take to revise the war treaties and gain 
new territory for themselves. The French 
were asking that Italy join them in de- 
claring that present boundaries should be 
continued and that any nation in the Bal- 
kans disturbing the peace by aggressive 
war would be beaten down. 

Dictator Mussolini was no doubt in a 
frame of mind to listen to such appeals. 
Certainly the idea of joining with the 
French in such a way as to prevent Ger- 
man aggression appealed to him. He was 
no doubt impressed by the dangers which 
might arise from a war in the Balkans. 
Much might be gained, therefore, if France 
and Italy stood together and said that 
Austria should be independent and _ that 
none of the Balkan nations should make 
war upon the other or interfere in the affairs 
of the other. But although Mussolini was 
inclined to listen to the French arguments 
he was not inclined to give something for 
nothing. He was in a trading mood. What 
could the French give him in return for 
his support of the French policy of main- 
taining peace in Europe? 


Concessions in Africa 


Fortunately, the French had something 
to give. They did give it and France and 
Italy came to terms. Just what the French 
government gave is not yet entirely clear. 
The agreement may not be made _ public 
in full. It is known, however, that the 
French made some concessions to Italy 
in northern and central Africa. There has 
been quite a little friction in these regions 
between the French and the Italians. Both 
nations have undertaken to colonize Africa 
and to use this African territory as a mar- 
ket for their goods. France is established 
in Morocco, Tunis and Algeria. Italy 
holds territory in Somaliland which bor- 
ders on Abyssinia. There are Italian mi- 
norities in the French territories. Further- 
more, there are boundary troubles between 
the French and Italians and between the 
Italian possessions and Abyssinia. 


All that can be said with certainty is 
that the French have made concessions and 
that in important matters they have ac- 
ceded to Italian claims regarding the Afri- 
can territories. It may be that the French 
government agreed to support Italy in her 
dispute with Abyssinia. At any rate, France 
appears to have won Italian support for 
her policy of maintaining the status quo 
in Europe; that is, of holding boundary 
lines as they are. If this agreement holds, 
Italy and France will stand together in op- 
posing Germany if she should try to ex- 
pand into Austria, in opposing Hungary if 
she should try to seize territory now held 
by Yugoslavia, in opposing any nation in 
Europe which breaks the peace in order to 
expand. If France, Italy, Russia, Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania continue to stand together, it 
seems that it would be impossible for 
Germany or any of the Balkan states to 
start a war with any hope of success. 
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| Something to Think About| 








1. To what extent do you think it is dan- 
gerous for the government not to pay its way 
as it goes along, in other words, to have an 
unbalanced budget ? 

2. If you were president, do you think that 
you..would be able to secure a_ balanced 
budget ? If so, would “you do it by increasing 
the income of the government or by decreas- 
ing its expenses? If you would decrease the 
expenses, which of them would you cut 
down? 

3. Why does the president find it so hard 
to say when government spending will stop? 

4. In what respects may the president's 
message to Congress be called liberal? 

5. How do his ideas differ from those of a 
typical conservative ? 

6. Explain how France has undertaken to 
maintain the peace of Europe. Do you think 
the French policy was entitled to the support 
of other nations? 

7. How has Italy interfered with the French 
policy? What have been the Italian motives? 

8. Describe the deal which was made by 
Laval and Mussolini. Do you consider this 
agreement a very important event ? 

9. Why is the problem of the balance be- 
tween production and consumption called 
(page 4) the central problem of present-day 
civilization? To what books might one turn 
for enlightenment on this subject ? 

10. How did the Supreme Court get the 
power to declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional? What recent acts of Congress may 
be tested in the Court? 
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N THIS page. it is our purpose to study present 

and developments in the li of their 

background. We last 
months, seen how many of the events with which we as a 
nation are dealing today had 
their roots in the early history 
of the United States. If the 
study of history, particularly 
the history of our own coun- 
try, is to have lasting value, it 
must help us better to understand the present. What hap- 
pened 100 years ago should not be regarded as isolated 
events having nothing to do with what went before or 
what has followed since. Any period in history should 
be looked upon as a chapter in a book, without an under- 
standing of which the rest of the book loses its meaning 


and significance 


hn? 
rohlem 
probiems 


have. during the few 


The purpose 
of historical 
correlation 


In these discussions, we have arrived at the period of 
Jacksonian Democracy, which is certainly one of the most 
important chapters in the book of American history. We 
saw in our last discussion how many of the principles of 
Jacksonian Democracy resemble, in a surprising way, the 
principles which the New Deal of our own day is trying 
to put into effect. Because so many of the conflicts which 
have emerged today had their origins 100 years ago 
are going to devote another discussion this week to the 
Jacksonian era. We want to take up now a development 
which is often neglected in our history texts. That is the 
question of the relationship between the Supreme Court 
and the other two branches of the national government— 
Congress and the president 


we 


had become the ac- 


Court should pass on 
or con 


When Jackson assumed office. it 
customed practice that the Supreme 
the constitutionality of presidential gressional acts 
The Supreme Court had taken unto itself the function of 
vetoing acts of the legislative or executive branch of the 
yovernment if it considered those acts to violate the Con- 
stitution of the land. John Marshall, perhaps our most 
eminent chief justice, had established this precedent from 
the time of his appointment during the administration of 
the first Adams. It was Marshall's view that the Supreme 
Court was indeed the highest authority in the country, al- 
though the function of passing judgment on the acts of the 
president and Congress had never been conferred upon it 
by the Constitution, and there is serious doubt that the 
founding fathers ever intended it that role 


play 


OW. Jackson was among those who did t share 
Marshall’s views about the Supreme Court. To h 


of the government was ind 


to 


it being varte 

He set 

views very clearly iz 

sage vetoing the recharter of 
the Second Bank of the United 
States. “The Congress, the 
Executive, and the Court must each for itself be guided 
by its own opinion of the Constitution,’ Jackson declared 
=: t Each public officer who takes an 
oath to support the Constitution swears that he will sup- 
port it as he understands it, under- 


Jackson’s views others. 
on the division 


of power 


in unmistakabDie terms. 


not as it 1s 
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Andrew Jackson and the Supreme Court 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


the validity of his theory of constitu- 
tional authority. The very question of the Court’s power 
to veto of the national or state was 
raised in the famous cases of the Cherokee Indians versus 
the state of Georgia. The essential facts in the case 
which brought the issue to a head were as follows: After 
having annexed certain lands belonging to the Cherokee 
Indians, the of Georgia maintained that its laws ex- 
tended into this territory. One of the laws forbade white 
persons to reside within the region without a license from 
the governor and an oath to uphold the Constitution and 
laws of the state. A certain missionary, by the name of 


Worcester. violated this act, was tried and sentenced to 


por 


governments 


acts 


hard labor 


tour vears at 


HE case was finally appealed to the Supreme Court, 
T where Marshall handed down one of his most famous 
decisions. The state of Georgia failed to appear before 
the Court, and when it was instructed by the decision to 

release Worcester, it failed to 
How Jackson budge. Despite the fact that 
defied the the Supreme Court had held 

the Georgia law unconstitu- 
Supreme Court tional, the state completely 

ignored the authority of our 
highest tribunal. It was then that Jackson uttered, or is 
reported to have uttered, his historic sentence: “John 
Marshall has made his decision; now let him enforce it!” 
Of course, Marshall was helpless when it came to enforcing 
his decision, for all the instruments of enforcement, the 
i ary power. lay in the hands of the presi- 


police anc 


cent 


From the constitutional point of view this case is one of 
the most important in the annals of our history, for it 
brings to the fore an interesting point in the division of 
authority. It is often cited, in order to bolster their posi- 
tion, by those who believe that the Supreme Court has 
taken unto powers never intended for it by the 
framers of the Constitution. If the Constitution had in- 

that the Supreme Court should have the final 

word in passing judgment upon the acts of the other two 
t cl the government, they assert, it would have 
control over the military and police power of 

intry, for in no other way could the Court hope to 

the decisions which it t might well 

r a state government, an act of Congress 

was a violation of the Constitution, but 
at d without 

government. 


hands down. 


be 


it woul 
control of 


the 


We cannot here trace all the cases from the time 
Jackson down to the present in which the Supreme Court 
has clashed violently with other branches of the govern- 

Time and again in our history, the wisdom and 
decisions handed down by that tribunal 
been questioned and have resulted in widespread 

To cite but the Dred 


or 


correctness oO! 
nave 


give 


one example, we 
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Scott which was handed down in 1857 


can be no doubt that this 


of the Civil War 


decision 


There 


was one of the important causes 


T HAS been charged in recent years that the Court has 
| stood time after time in the way of legislation designed 
to meet the the machine age and to carry out the 
yple as expressed through their repre- 
in Many 
acts of Congress and of state 
legislatures have been declared 
unconstitutional by the Court, 
the fact that these 

laws were drafted with a view 
to promoting the general welfare and providing greater 
security for the American people. Thus it was that the 
Court a few years ago exercised its veto power by de- 
claring unconstitutional a law prohibiting child labor. 


needs of 
wishes of the pec 
sentatives Congress. 
Effect of Supreme 
Court decisions 


on legislation 


cGespite 


In the past, many of the decisions of the Court have 
obviously reflected the personal views of the various 
justices. An analysis of major decisions reveals that 
justices who are conservative have insisted upon a strict 
application of the terms of the Constitution, whereas the 
liberal justices have been inclined to place their stamp 
of approval upon measures designed to promote the good 
of the country, even though the Constitution did not give 
explicit authority for their enactment. As Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes has so aptly put it, “We are under 

Constitution, but the Constitution is what the judges 
say it is.” 

Occasions such as the one where Jackson 
defied the Supreme Court are rare in the annals 
history. As a general thing, the other branches 
government have abided by the verdicts of the 
without questioning its authority to veto their acts. Never- 
theless, the issue does remain with us today. Perhaps it 
is of even greater importance than in years past because 
of the sweeping nature of the legislation which has been 
and is likely to be passed in our time. It has even been 
suggested that changes be made in the practices of the 
past in order to make all branches of the government 
more responsive to the demands of the people and the 


needs of the hour. 
O ONE has gone so 


N be deprived of its 


constitutionality of acts 


openly 
of our 
of the 
Court, 


far as to suggest that the Court 
power to pass judgment on the 
of the president or Congress. 
In so many cases, such acts are obviously a violation of 
the Constitution and should 

Significance of not be upheld or executed. 
the ieee in But. on the other hand, es- 
d pecially in the cases where the 

our own aay Court is almost evenly divided 
—the numerous five-to-four 

is largely a matter of interpretation, and the 

decision may be wrong as easily as it may be right. It 
has been proposed in cases involving truly fundamental 
issues that the judgment of the Court should be unani- 
mous or should permit of no more than two dissenting 
votes in order to be valid. If a modification of this kind 
were made, there could be no doubt in the public mind 


as to the correctness of the decision. On the 


decisions—it 
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that body are avoided. 


funeral was held last week. 


sented in Washington. 


officials. 


Ericsson’s caloric engine. The new device is 
branches of industry. 


sewing machines, pumps and other machines. 





The question of secession becomes graver day by day. 
after another has threatened to leave the Union, and leading statesmen of the 
country look upon the breaking up of the United States as inevitable. So violent 
is the antagonism between opposing factions in Congress that night sessions of 
According to Representative Hutchins, of Ohio, the 
House is afraid to assemble at night lest the strain of a long day of bitter squab- 
bles result in “the discharge of pistols and the display of bowie knives.” 


English papers are still printing glowing tributes to Lord Macaulay, whose 
There is little doubt that Macaulay’s career has 
assured him lasting fame as one of Britain’s greatest historians and essayists. 


For the first time in history the Japanese government this year will be repre- 
The emperor has appointed two commissioners, two 
censors to report on the conduct of the commissioners, and a number of lesser 
The delegation is due to arrive here in a few months. 


Much space is devoted by the press to the perfection of a new invention— 
supplanting steam 
It has been successfully used to run printing presses, 


The people of Arizona, now numbering 10,000, are discussing the possibility 
of setting up a provisional government apart from that of the New Mexico 
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One southern state 
Arizona. 


face. 


route. 
to death. 


in many 


Territory if Congress fails to establish a separate territorial government for 


In an editorial the London Times condemns the New England abolitionists. 
England’s most widely read newspaper argues that by their belligerent attitude 
the abolitionists have made far harder the position of the Negro in the South. 
They have caused a large section of the country to defend slavery as a principle. 
The South, it points out, can no longer back down on this issue and save its 


Residents along the great road connecting Vera Cruz and Mexico City have 
formed a Vigilance Committee to stamp out banditry, which has infested the 
One hundred of the brigands have been rounded up so far and put 


Reports reach the East that a Captain Elliott surprised a band of Apache 
Indians in Arizona, who, he charged, were returning from a thieving expedition. 
He killed six of the warriors, wounded several more, burned their camp and 
effects and captured 40 head of stock said to have been stolen. 

The deputies from the nobility who met in St. Petersburg last month to 
discuss the question of freeing Russia’s serfs have been ordered to leave the 
capital. The czar considers their presence dangerous and has instructed his 
provincial governors that emancipation of the serfs is a question for the state. 
The deputies, he decreed, have no right to discuss it. 


other hand, the objection may be made that 
the difficulty which any body of men has in 


be an imposing handicap to the efficacy of the 
Court. 


























